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MAN AND FELLOW-MAN 


T every turn of my thought respecting the meaning of truth, I 

am met by a figure that has no dwelling on land or sea and 

whom I have come to call the Man Without a Fellow. It is strange 

that so lonely a phantom should have anything in his aspect to 

trouble the quiet of a philosopher, yet the more I consider him, the 

more the impression forces itself on me that he holds in his hands 
the fate of my philosophy and of the science of many another. 

I say the science of many another must be concerned for the laying 

of this ghost, if ghost he be, yet it is exactly because the philosophers 
of our own day who I should have thought had most to fear from 
him have either noticed him not at all or passed him cavalierly by, 
that I wonder whether I can have understood these philosophers 
aright. ; 
Have I, for example, caught the meaning of the instrumentalist 
when he insists upon the ‘‘social reference’’ of even the most inti- 
mate of our personal experiences? ‘‘The fact is,’’ writes Professor 
Dewey, summing up the case for instrumentalism—‘‘the fact is that 
the life, the experience of the individual man, is already saturated, 
thoroughly interpenetrated, with social inheritances and references. 
. . . Education, language, and other means of communication are 
infinitely more important categories of knowledge than any of those 
exploited by absolutists. And as soon as the methodological battle of 
instrumentalism is won . . . the two services that will stand to the 
credit of instrumentalism will be calling attention first to the connec- 
tion of intelligence with a genuine future, and, second, to the social 
constitution of personal, even of private experience, above all of any 
experience that has assumed the knowledge-form.’’ 

Do I, I ask, take Mr. Dewey aright in supposing that he is here 
not merely calling attention to certain facts respecting the psychology 
of a beimg who happens to stand in various social relations with 
others of his kind; but rather that he is deducing from the very mean- 
ing of truth and error certain conditions without which truth and 
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error, and so experience, knowledge, mind, can neither be nor be con- 
ceived? He means, does he not, that consciousness is so essentially 
social in its reference that if there were no society to refer to, there 
would be no consciousness to refer? He means, in a word, that it 
takes at least two minds to make one, or, as Fichte has put it, ‘‘ein 
Mensch ist nur unter Menschen ein Mensch?’’ 

If this is what the instrumentalist stands for, then the image of 
our man without a fellow must be as critical for his philosophy as for 
mine, and nothing could more quickly and effectively clear the way 
for his onward march than the removal of this enigmatic figure from 
his path. But if the instrumentalist means less than this—if he 
means no more than to observe that minds which happen to have been 
brought in contact are so profoundly affected by this accident of 
their history that the result is better symbolized as an interpenetra- 
tion than as a point or surface contact—then instrumentalism may 
have called attention to an interesting fact of psychology, but I fail 
to see in what sense the categories used to arrive at this conclusion 
ean be judged either more or less important than ‘‘those exploited by 
absolutists.’’ For the absolutist is not interested in these historical 
accidents of mind, not merely because he hopes in the end to show 
that there are no historical accidents, but also because at no stage of 
his reasoning does it appear to him accidental that the finite mind 
owes its being and its meaning to its fellowship with another mind. 
For him quite frankly it takes two minds to make one, and one of the 
two is the Absolute. Therefore I should expect him to take up the 
instrumentalist’s reflection on his categories in some such terms as 
these: I am trying, he would say, to arrive at a definition of truth, if 
you are only interested in some accidents that attach to truth as it is 
found in this or that empirical situation we have no quarrel, for we 
have no common problem. If, however, you have my problem in 
mind, then you must show that the categories you deem so important 
are suitable to the discussion of truth wherever truth may exist. 
They ean only be so if thinking beings exist essentially, and not 
merely per accidens, in social groups. You must show that for you 
too it takes two minds to make one, that the man without a fellow is 
not merely a possible imbecile but an impossible square circle. 

It is only on the assumption that the instrumentalist means to ac- 
cept this challenge that I can suppose the problem of the man without 
a fellow to have more than a passing interest for him. But for the 
absolutist who makes the challenge the lonely being of my imagining 
ean not but be vital, has been vital throughout the history of abso- 
lutism, and should be more than ever vital to the absolutist of our 
day. For in spite of Mr. Dewey’s claim upon the gratitude of pos- 
terity for the service rendered by instrumentalism in ealling atten- 
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‘tion to the ‘‘social constitution of personal, even of private experi- 
ence,’’ I can not think that posterity, supposing it to be duly grate- 
ful for the idea itself, will find much to choose between instrumental- 
ist and absolutist in the matter of calling attention to the idea. In- 
deed, when I said that the image of the man without a fellow must be 
as critical for other philosophies as for my own, it was rather the ab- 
solutist than the instrumentalist I had in mind; for not only is it the 
central thesis of absolutism that the finite mind can not exist save in 
fellowship with God, but it is to historic absolutism that we owe the 
first Deduktion of the dependence of finite mind on finite mind. And 
the absolutist of our day is no whit behind his forerunners in calling 
attention to the social reference of the most impersonal as well as of 
the most personal and private of our experiences,—for Professor 
Royee, nature itself is a social concept, nature is that in the descrip- 
tion of which many men agree, in the moulding of which to their 
harmoniously different purposes many men cooperate. 

So it has seemed to me that Mr. Dewey’s claims for the service 
rendered by instrumentalism in ‘‘ calling attention to’’ a doctrine that 
was old before we were young were tant soit peu exaggerated. The 
school that invented the theory has not abandoned it, has not spared 
emphasis in continuing to call attention to it, has outdone all others 
in the bold clearness with which it has set forth its meaning. 

And yet this last statement of mine is perhaps in its turn an ex- 
aggeration. If there can be no doubt as to what a Fichte means to 
prove in the opening of his ‘‘Rechtslehre,’’ there are whole chapters 
of Hegel’s ‘‘Phaenomenologie’’ that leave me uncertain as to what 
they are intended to establish, and I am quite prepared to be told 
that my understanding of Mr. Royce’s doctrine is a complete mis- 
understanding. When Mr. Royce speaks of nature as a ‘‘social con- 
cept’’ I have taken him to mean that a non-social being—a man with- 
out a fellow-man—would lack this concept; that a finite mind shut 
off from converse with other finite minds would be without any notion 
of a world in space and time, following mechanical laws and heaving 
with great rhythms. But such is the delicacy of the issue here in- 
volved that were Mr. Royce or another to tell me that he had no 
such meaning, but that his intention was merely to point out the ex- 
tent to which we who are as a matter of fact social beings are influ- 
enced by that fact in our conception of all things—not merely in our 
ideas of property, credit, love, hate, and such like mutualities, but in 
our notion of nature itself—if any one were to tell me this I could 
not gainsay him with chapter and verse precluding such interpreta- 
tion.- I should be left trembling alone before the image of the man 
without a fellow, abandoned to the laying of my own ghost in my 
own way since for me alone is the portent. 
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But for me portent there would seem to be and the ghost must be 
faced if it can’t be laid. In a number of papers addressed to this 
association in previous years, I have found myself maintaining a 
thesis that may best be defined in terms of what it denies. And what 
it denies is the spirit of Augustin’s saying—‘‘ Noli in foras 1ire—Go 
not out into the world; but return into thyself, for there in the inner 
man dwells truth.’’ From this monkish sentence I have turned be- 
cause I could find no way of getting at the truth about myself—even 
my innermost self—save by going abroad for it and receiving it as 
often as not at the hands of my fellows. It takes, I find myself hav- 
ing written—it takes all the science of all the world to tell whether I 
am really in love as I think I am, whether I am really in pain as I 
take myself to be, whether I really see the color red as I sincerely as- 
sert that I do. No one familiar with the history of modern philos- 
ophy will find anything new or revolutionary in such utterances, 
though their import be to deny even to an idea any immediacy of 
meaning that is more than a relative immediacy, any truth that can 
be established without appeal to another. Such denial is sympathetic 
with the development of many modern idealisms and it antagonizes 
only such philosophies as starting with an immediate datum of con- 
sciousness—sensation or feeling—attempt to construct a world, a so- 
ciety of fellow-men, it may be a deity out of these data. What it ac- 
cords with most intimately is that experience of life which one may 
have for the trouble of living. Is it a sound disjunction that one who 
proclaims his love is either really a lover or really a liar? Is it true 
that laments are either final evidence of grief or proof of insincerity ? 
Is the master of an art a convicted hypocrite when it is discovered 
that art for art’s sake is not so surely the motive of his conduct, but 
that, free to exercise his mastery to his heart’s content, he does so in 
infinite discontent until recognition comes his way? Is he not rather 
in his deepest heart uncertain of the truth about himself, of the real- 
ity of his mastery until it is recognized, acknowledged, confirmed to 
him by another? In short, is there not that in the very meaning of 
truth which makes every truth depend upon an appeal to another? 

And if this necessity of appeal is evident when the truth to be 
established by it concerns the most intimate and personal of private 
experiences, is it not all the more evident when there is question of 
the truth of ideas respecting nature? Whatever else we may think 
of those hard facts and inexorable laws which make up our image of 
physical nature, we always contemplate ourselves returning from 
the empirical study of them with our hands more firmly tied. But 
who or what is it that ties our hands? Part, at any rate, of the an- 
swer is to be read in that recurrent phrase of scientific literature: 
‘*So-and-so reports that he has obtained such-and-such results. but 
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his observations remain unconfirmed by other experimenters.’’ Ex- 
perience so reported leaves our hands as uncomfortably free as be- 
fore and we look to other observers to tighten our bonds for us. 

It will readily be understood that this manner of reflection would 
leave me in closest sympathy with such utterances whether of instru- 
mentalist or of absolutist as point out the dependence of an idea 
upon the appeal that it makes to another, and it was natural that I 
should have turned to these philosophers with my anxious question, 
But what if there is no other? What truth can there be for a man 
without a fellow-man to whom to appeal? Is it indeed true that my 
brother is so completely my keeper that without him I must dwindle 
and vanish? Their ways of answering these questions I must have 
imperfectly understood, for I find myself still addressing the same 
question to myself with what result the remainder of this paper 
shall set forth. 

The situation from which we depart is in the nature of an anti- 
nomy. On the one hand we admit that a mind, to exist, must appeal 
to another; on the other we are not prepared to maintain that the 
conditions which bring into being such minds as we know, condi- 
tions of inheritance, education, intercommunication, are the only 
ones that could produce a mechanism reacting purposefully to the 
world about it. <A first step toward the solution of this antinomy 
is clearly enough indicated, for if in order that we may attribute an 
idea to a finite being we must see to it that he is provided with 
another to whom to appeal, and if at the same time we place him in 
a situation that furnishes no Peter to his Paul, then we must regard 
this finite self as capable of being its own other. 

I know that those who recognize in such a formula one of those 
amusing Hegelisms from the odd compulsion of which they have long 
since, praise God, emancipated themselves, will have nothing more 
to do with a ‘‘self that is its own other.’’ But out of this situation 
I may be permitted to derive some amusement in my turn, for each 
of these emancipated ones is by way of congratulating himself on 
having become other than he was, without having ceased to be him- 
self. And the truth of one’s idea about Hegel will serve as well as 
any other example of truth to illustrate my meaning when I say that 
the finding of truth is indeed an appeal, an intercommunication 
between points of view; but every man, however complete his social 
isolation, is himself a society of points of view. If indeed he live 
with other men, their point of view respecting any truth, even one 
touching most intimately himself, his own emotions, his own mastery, 
may be worth as much as his own; but if he live by himself, his own 
other points of view may be depended on to try out his present 
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opinion—we say that he may change his mind. The first condition 
of there being a mind is simply a situation in which there is room 
enough for a change of mind; instead of Fichte’s formula, No man 
without a fellow, I should conclude, No mind without a change of 
mind. 

I am not sure whether the instrumentalist would accept this 
interpretation of his category of ‘‘social reference’’; but it is certain 
the absolutist would not be done with me if I were to let matters 
drop here. He would lose no time in pointing out that our troubles 
were not over, but only fairly begun. ‘‘If,’’ he would say, ‘‘truth 
involves an appeal from one point of view to another, which point of 
view holds the truth and how are we to know it? An appeal to 
truth is something more than a polite conversation between different 
view-points content to remain in such agreement or disagreement as 
their intercourse reveals.’’ He would ask this question knowing full 
well that my answer must be, No point of view holds the truth, nor 
does any finite group of actually expressed opinions give us a way 
of calculating the truth. And to come at once to the point to which 
the absolutist would have me come, I may as well admit that the 
series of points of view to which we must appeal for the truth of the 
most private of our meanings is essentially infinite. ‘‘Then,’’ the 
absolutist would urge, ‘‘some of these points of view, and of course 
an infinity of them, must be merely possible points of view?’’ The 
confession that such is my understanding of the case would probably 
end his interest in the matter, for absolutism might well enough be 
defined as the philosophy that flees from an infinite series to take 
refuge in an infinite mind. But from this very definition it follows 
that it is not from the infinite that the absolutist flees; he would 
distinguish between infinities and would represent himself as deliv- 
ered from the bad infinite by an acknowledging of the good. Now 
the bad infinite is one that endlessly loses itself in bare possibilities 
—in bare possibilities that are for him impossible. He flees from 
infinite to infinite indeed, but from the possible infinite in which 
meaning is lost to the actual infinite in which meaning is realized. 

With all the absolutist’s criticism of the category of possibility I 
find myself in close accord. If I judge a proposition to be possibly 
true, it is because its contradictory does not follow from certain 
premises presupposed. Often enough these premises are tacitly pre- 
supposed and then we have the illusion that we are dealing with pure 
possibilities; but this is only illusion, the premises are there or the 
possibility is not there—take these actualities away and the possi- 
bility left on our hands is indeed too bare for presentation. Against 
the danger of falling into a way of thinking in terms of bare possi- 
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bilities, I would be as anxious as the absolutist to protect myself, and 
if I have escaped from an antinomy to fall into the pit of ‘‘perma- 
nent possibilities’ I ask no one to join me there—the place is uncom- 
fortably full and full of discomfort. 

But while the absolutist’s caution against bare possibilities is 
wise and admirable, his precaution against them is exaggerated. It 
is not enough for him to be assured that there is a core of actuality 
to an infinite series, he must be assured that it is actual in all its end- 
lessness. Most of us, however, find no difficulty in handling an infi- 
nite whose law is given in a finite number of terms—and not merely 
some finite number, but a perfectly definite finite number. Such a 
series is that of the integral numbers, whose law is given as soon as 
the phrase ‘‘and so on’’ with which any such law must end is mean- 
ingful and unambiguous. But this phrase does become meaningful 
and unambiguous after the two equations, 0-+1—1, 1+ 1=—2 are 
written down; then and not till then is the third equation defined to 
be 2+ 1=3. Since the series is infinite, no one can construct all 
of its terms without accomplishing a contradiction; but the terms 
that remain at any given time unconstructed are no bare possibili- 
ties, their possibility is a logical consequence of actually given 
premises, finite and definite in number. 

The bearing of these reflections upon the nature of that infinite 
series of points of view to which an idea must appeal for its truth 
and meaning is obvious enough. I have said that there could be no 
mind without a change of mind; let me put the result in another 
and more definite form: It takes two points of view to make one, 
and both of these points of view must be guaranteed as actual before 
that infinite series can be constructed without an appeal to which no 
truth can be defined, no idea can have meaning. 

Of the minimal situation which permits of ascribing an idea to 
any perceiver we may now draw a preliminary picture. This attri- 
bution is made by an onlooker A whose world contains a perceiver B, 
and the object C of B’s perception. It is essential to this situa- 
tion that the perceiver B should himself be perceived; for ‘‘it takes 
two points of view to make one.’’ As for the object C of this percep- 
tion, it is doubtless inaccurate to speak of it as though it existed 
ready-made in A’s world; my meaning is that this world contains 
the actual material out of which the notion of the object may be 
constructed. Suppose B to be observed in the act of measuring the 
length of a rod. A, the onlooker, calls this measurement B’s idea of 
the length of the rod. In doing so he contrasts this single measure- 
ment with a series whose average, as the series progresses, is subject 
to a decreasing probable error and freed from one source after 
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another of constant error. Without the data and the method for 
constructing this series, object and idea lose their meaning together. 
The onlooker A sees clearly that the series is infinite, but there is 
enough that is actual to define this infinite and to keep its unrealized 
terms from becoming bare possibilities. 

Nor is this infinite reference of the idea to other points of view 
the only series that develops from our minimal situation. The 
onlooker A takes to heart the lesson he has learned from watching, 
commenting on, and defining B’s idea and its object. From a new 
point of view he applies the result to the former situation. His 
world with B in it, a highway to truth stretching out before him, 
becomes itself the idea of a world. The philosopher sees his old self 
part of a new world, and in this world his old self stands in its turn 
facing an infinite highway at the end of which lies the truth about 
B’s idea and the object of B’s idea. A second infinite series is 
defined, but like the first it grows out of hard actualities and its 
possibilities are not bare. 

In this analysis the otherness of the standpoints that I have 
called A’s and B’s, the onlooker’s and the perceiver’s, is a matter of 
definition ; the otherness of the men who occupy these standpoints is 
an historical accident. My man without a fellow might occupy both, 
for such is the nature of the self that it can well enough be its own 
other. Nor do I see that a mind so isolated need be limited in its 
possibilities. True, a hundred men can build a house more quickly 
than one, but if that one happen to be a genius he might—give him 
time—build a finer house. Just so our dependence upon neighbors 
for the acquisition of knowledge is a question of speed; give him 
time and it all depends upon the manner of man he is whether our 
man without a fellow turn out imbecile or philosopher. 

In view of these reflections, is the importance attached by the 
instrumentalist to his social categories altogether justified? I do 
not say that they are less significant than the categories exploited by 
absolutists, for if I have gone so far as to maintain that the man 
without a fellow will not be lost for lack of a brother hand to guide 
him, I must go to the extent of denying that he will need the ever- 
lasting arms to uphold him. In which conclusion I find a certain 
interest, for I have suspected at times that our lonely figure was less 
a homeless ghost than the being who dwells deep down under the 
familial, convivial, social surface of each one of us. 

Epe@ar A. SINGER, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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PERCEPT AND OBJECT IN COMMON SENSE AND 
IN PHILOSOPHY 


II 


THE CoMMON SENSE DOCTRINE AND THE PHILOSOPHER 


EFORE turning to the philosopher, I may be permitted to say 

a word about the man of science. It need be but a word, for 

I hardly think that it is worth while to point out in detail that the 

men who occupy themselves with the special sciences do not, in 

acquiring the specific knowledge and skill required of them, come to 

discard the plain man’s treatment of percept and object as some- 

thing easily outgrown, and to be regarded as the product of a 
blundering ignorance. 

We may freely admit that the man who has never occupied him- 
self with psychology gives little attention to percepts as such, while 
the psychologist may give them the closest attention; the one may 
never have asked himself expressly the questions to which, as others 
see him, he appears to be constantly furnishing answers, while the 
other lives in an atmosphere of sharply drawn distinctions. Never- 
theless, can we hold that the psychologist rejects any of the distine- 
tions dimly recognized by his less scientific neighbor? Does not he, 
too, accept both percept and object? Does he not recognize their 
independent variability? May he not raise questions as to the time 
and place of the percept, refusing to accept the time and place of 
the external occurrence perceived as furnishing the answers that he 
seeks ? 

And is either the psychologist or the worker in any other science 
which is concerned with the observation of things ignorant of the 
role played by the brain and organs of sense in the perception of 
objects? Does he not quietly accept the fact that we know things 
only as we know them? And does he not, in spite of all this, hold 
that ‘‘things,’’ objects, and not merely percepts, are presented in 
his experience? Does he regard it as impossible to describe things 
‘‘as they are’’? Does he find it hopeless to attempt to distinguish 
between mere changes in percepts and real changes in ‘‘things’’? 

The common-sense doctrine does not appear to meet with criticism 
and to suffer a recasting at the hands of the man of science, as such. 
It seems to be accepted in all its articles. If common sense is incon- 
sistent, so is science, as far as concerns the point at issue. It is only 
when we come to the philosopher that we find a genuine sifting of 
the material, and a conscious acceptance or rejection of the positions 
which are taken instinctively by less reflective men. 
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I shall discuss this work of the philosopher in a moment, but first 
I permit myself to call the attention of the reader to the remarkable 
fluctuations of interest which make themselves apparent to one who 
views thoughtfully the public that interests itself in philosophy. 
There is nothing precisely like it in the field of science, I think. 

To be sure, scientific discoveries are always exciting attention 
and interest. The new is, as is natural, much discussed. It may be 
immensely significant for human knowledge. Sometimes a door is 
thrown open that gives novel and even startling glimpses into the 
treasure-house of the universe. Thus, the accidental by-product of 
a physical investigation in the laboratory at Wiirzburg, seized upon 
and subjected to scrutiny by an acute and trained intellect, results 
in a blaze by the light of which the complexion of things is sur- 
prisingly changed. We are introduced, if not into a new world, at 
least into regions of our old world hitherto uncharted and even 
undreamed of. 

If the public interest in such a discovery wanes; if men say less 
about it than they did a few years before; it is not that men have 
come to the conclusion that the discovery was unimportant. It is 
that the new truth has been added to the store of old truths which 
are valued, but which do not occupy the center of attention because 
men are seeking to make some further addition to the store. They 
may be accepted more unquestioningly than they were at the time 
when they were most eagerly discussed. 

Such achievement in the discovery of the indisputably new, which 
may come to be the indisputably accepted, seems to beckon less 
encouragingly to the philosopher. Again and again philosophies 
have arisen which have claimed, and have appeared, to set nature 
and man in a startlingly new light. There has been an illumination 
—a quite sufficient blaze to set men running and shouting. But has 
not experience taught us that, after a little time, the fire may be 
expected to die down, and to take a not exceptionally prominent 
place among the other small fires scattered over the horizon, at the 
one or the other of which this or that group of men may be found 
warming the hands and cheering the eyes? There is usually some 
fire which occupies the center of attention and creates more or less 
of a disturbance. In the general public interested in philosophy 
there seems to be something like a permanent weakness for running 
to fires. But it is rarely the same fire that draws the crowd for 
many years together. Quite recently we have seen this fact illus- 
trated in our own country, where what was a veritable stampede has 
given place to comparative indifference, and those who had faced 
excitedly in one direction seem about ready to seek a new center of 
excitement. 
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To the reflective it seems not unnatural that there should be 
such fluctuations in the public interest and attention. The philos- 
opher, as such, is not a man who is dealing with new facts. He is 
not one who has, by some happy chance, wandered into a wholly 
undiscovered country. The material with which he works is the 
common stuff of human experience, and the distinctions which he 
tries to make clear are distinctions of which the implicit reason of 
mankind has long had to take account. If, when the philosopher 
brings us his revelation, he himself neglects to take account of that 
implicit reason—if he treats human experience as though no one had 
enjoyed it before him—he may interest us, charm us, startle us, 
dazzle us; but he can searcely leave with sober men a permanent 
conviction of the supreme value of his message. Reflection is no new 
thing; the materials which it must use are not something quite 
recently brought to light. That men should think they have made a 
really important discovery when their attention has been caught by 
some aspect of experience upon which they have not seen emphasis 
laid before is to be expected. That they should find other aspects 
of experience soon acting as a damper to their ardor is equally to 
be expected. 

And now for the philosopher’s treatment of percept and object. 
A given philosophy may lay much stress upon one element in what 
has, in the last paper, been put forward as the common sense doc- 
trine, and it may ignore or reject others. Whether this is just or 
not is, of course, a fair question; but it is surely a question to be 
decided only after careful reflection. We may not reject lightly 
what seems to be vouched for by the common experience of mankind. 
We may not ignore without a thought assumptions which appear to 
have their place both in common thought and in science, which work 
satisfactorily, and which lead, as far as’can be seen, to no ulterior 
inconveniences or perplexities. That emphasis upon one element 
recognized in the common sense doctrine may lead to the denial or 
to the ignoring of another—that it may set one in opposition to some 
of the articles of the plain man’s creed—seems to be revealed by even 
a cursory review of various well-known types of philosophical theory. 
Let me illustrate this. 

I. Suppose that much weight is given to the principle that per- 
cept and object are ever to be kept distinct, that they vary inde- 
pendently, that the object may continue in existence when the per- 
cept has ceased to be. Suppose, furthermore, that one is keenly 
conscious that percepts must be regarded as, in some sense, a fune- 
tion of the constitution of the percipient creature. Suppose, still 
further, that one feels that one must hold on, at all hazards, to the 
object, and must keep intact the distinction of percept and object 
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with which one seems to start out in all one’s dealing with things. 
What is the natural outcome of a reflection that concentrates its 
attention upon these points to the exclusion of others? 

Has the matter not been brought before us again and again in 
the history of philosophy? What comes of ‘‘drawing within,’’ one 
by one, all those things that can be immediately experienced, and of 
contrasting with them an ever-receding ‘‘object’’ which grows more 
and more indefinite and illusive as the reflective process grows more 
consistent and thorough-going? Does not this splitting apart of per- 
cept and object naturally result in such a dwindling and disappear- 
ance of the object that the apparently significant contrast of percept 
and object with which we started has been replaced by a distinction 
between what is given in experience and that unknown or unknow- 
able something against which we have all in turn exercised our skill 
in polemic, and which it is the fashion to hold up to scorn? 

Manifestly, a philosophy of which this is the outcome has not 
done justice to all the elements in the common sense doctrine. The 
plain man may claim that he never has had, and never can possibly 
have, any interest in such an object as this. The man of science 
may hold that no object which he has ever attempted to describe, 
and no object that the progress of science can ever attempt to reveal, 
can have any relation to this so-called object. Does not this philos- 
ophy appear to have quite wandered away from the problem of 
percept and object as it presents itself in our common experience? 
Is it busied with a fictitious problem? Has it missed the whole 
point? Or is common sense in the wrong from the outset? 

II. Suppose that a philosophy gives weight to much the same con- 
siderations as those dwelt upon at the beginning of the preceding 
section, but sees the futility of insisting upon an object that can not 
conceivably ever be an object to any one at any time. Suppose that 
it still recognizes the distinction of percept and object, but, in view 
of the considerations which have fettered its attention, it absorbs, so 
to speak, the latter into the former. Something like this was done 
by Berkeley, as we all know. He did not make the object identical 
with any single percept, but he refused to recognize its independence 
of percepts. In the percepts of some mind or minds it had its being. 

And Mill followed in the same path. His ‘‘ possibilities of sensa- 
tion’’ have no blood in their veins save what they draw from per- 
cepts. In so far as one does not unwittingly turn them into 
‘‘objects’’ of the unnatural sort discussed above, they appear to be 
nothing more than the shadows of percepts. Several men of science 
of our day, having wandered over into philosophy, have treated 
objects as did Berkeley. The object has become to them a some- 
thing composed of sensations. On reading their utterances, we all 
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ery out ‘‘subjectivism!’’ and we hasten to show that their doctrine, 
brought to a clear consciousness of itself, must, in despair, destroy 
itself. 

That they have laid stress upon certain things accepted as fact by 
common sense, no one can deny. But have they accepted all? 
Have they been guilty of misconception and exaggeration? Cer- 
tainly their conclusions, expressed in plain, every-day language, 
appear incongruous and absurd. Men talk as though they treated 
sensations, ideas, percepts, in one way, and objects, in quite another. 
If the latter are really composed of the former, the same stuff, 
precisely the same, why this difference of treatment? How about 
the independence, or relative independence, of the object, accepted 
in common sense and in science? Is it not simply ignored in these 
subjectivistic philosophies? Yet the rédle played by this indepen- 
dence, both in common life and in science, seems altogether too 
important to be ignored. 

III. Subjectivism appears to be, for the time being, in eclipse. 
Even the idealist, however unwilling he may be to write himself 
down a subjectivist, is told to draw his blade and stand on guard. 
Rather an aggressive band of realists has arisen to champion the 
object—more than that, to champion its actual presence in experi- 
ence. What is given in experience is not, on this view, a represen- 
‘tative, a copy, an indication, of the object; it is the object itself. 
Consciousness must not be regarded as a something that intervenes, 
a veil that covers and disguises the ‘‘thing.’’ The thing is there; 
it is gwen; its immediacy is as assured as is that of anything else 
in our experience. 

In writing these sentences, I am describing what seems to me to 
be a present-day tendency sufficiently marked in certain quarters. 
I am not attempting to define the position of a single writer, or to 
quote his words. The tendency is the extreme reaction against the 
subjectivism discussed above. 

That it bases itself upon a principle recognized in common 
thought, and, as it seems, tacitly accepted by science, appears plain 
enough. Does not the plain man take it for granted that objects are 
directly given in experience? Does not the man of science assume 
that things can be observed and described? Does either find himself 
embarrassed by a veil of medium which disguises the object and puts 
it at one remove? Then, why not say simply that what is given is 
the object and leave the whole matter there? Why confuse things 
by talking about percepts and their variability? Why emphasize the 
senses and the central nervous system, and dwell upon the different 
guises under which objects present themselves to the same sense and 
to different senses ? 
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Why? Because these stones of stumbling actually lie in our 
path and have to be gone around or stepped over every single day. 
They are commonplaces of our ordinary experience; they beset the 
scientific investigator at every step of his progress. Fatal to investi- 
gation they can not be, for investigations, scientific and unscientific, 
actually do go on, and end in results. The perplexing facts may be 
ignored in the sense that the attention may not expressly occupy itself 
with them. But they must be taken account of, in some sense, never- 
theless. Are objects ever presented except under some guise? Has 
the guise no significance at all? If we deliberately reject all the 
‘‘ouises,’’ what can the object mean to us? Common sense appears 
to accept tacitly all the guises, to recognize the significance of the 
conditions under which each is given, and yet to hold to the fact that 
the object is given—given as object and not merely as percept. Is it 
permissible for a philosophy to emphasize the latter of these positions 
at the expense of the former? 

IV. Suppose that the philosopher lays much emphasis upon the 
pervasively volitional character of our mental life, and points out 
that the light under which men see the world is not independent of 
their desires and purposes. Is he not calling attention to a truth 
perfectly well recognized by men who are not philosophers? Com- 
mon sense appears to accept without question the variability of the 
percept, and surely no plain man would deny that our choices from 
moment to moment have much to do with the aspects under which 
things are experienced. We can put ourselves in this or that position 
with respect to objects; we can, under the influence of permanent in- 
terests, come to embrace in our experience whole systems of objects 
which, had we not had those interests, would certainly never have 
attracted our attention, and many of which would, perhaps, never 
have been experienced at all. He who seeks, finds; he who elects to 
close his eyes does not see. 

Even the interests and choices of those who have lived before us 
are not without significance for us. It is recognized on all hands, and 
not merely by the philosophers, that our problems are, to a great ex- 
tent, set for us by others, and that others influence us to look for 
their answers in this direction or in that. Common sense, where it is 
in the least reflective, recognizes as much as this. Does any man 
doubt that, if I am not interested in a thing, it may pass by me un- 
heeded? Does any man doubt that others may call my attention to 
things, to aspects of things, to the significance of things for human 
life ? 

In recognizing all this, is common sense doing anything more 
than recognizing the variability of the percept commented on above? 
Is it not simply accepting the fact that the desires and volitions of 
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men have something to do with the selection of the particular guise 
under which objects or systems of objects may be given in experience ? 

But does the fullest recognition of the significance of desire and 
volition in this field imply that common sense even tacitly admits that 
they have the same significance when we are dealing with objects as 
such? Could the plain man, could the typesetter, be possibly in- 
duced to accept the statement that our inattention to typographical 
errors really tends to make them ‘‘unreal’’? Does the scientist ever 
dare to use such a principle in his dealings with an undesirable ele- 
ment in a compound which he is investigating? The concrete is the 
touchstone of abstract theories. The laying aside of a philosophical 
terminology, and the adoption of plain and simple language, may be, 
in effect, the discarding of a cloak, 

If, then, a philosophy lays stress upon the fact that the character 
of our experiences may be accounted for, in part, by having recourse 
to the interests and choices of men, and, if it does no more, it seems to 
have proclaimed the secret of all the world, and to have brought no 
new revelation. But, if it does more; if it speaks a language which 
suggests to us that we can, by taking thought, add a cubit to our 
stature, does it not come into conflict with a doctrine as clearly rec- 
ognized by common sense, and, apparently, as plainly revealed in 
our experience, as is that of the variability of our percepts and their 
relative independence of objects? That such a language has recently 
been spoken by some, can scarcely be denied. Must not he who be- 
longs even to the moderate wing of such a party justify his state- 
ments in detail, and with constant references to concrete instances, if 
he would clear himself of the charge of subjectivism ? 

The common sense doctrine seems, then, to be many-sided. When 
the plain man insists that he perceives an object, now under this 
guise, now under that, and never under no guise at all, does he re- 
solve the object into percepts, or deny its existence? When he recog- 
nizes the significance of his senses, of his desires, of his choices, does 
he repudiate the independence of the object? Does he ever put the 
object, as such, at one remove, and make it a thing never really 
‘‘oiven’’ in experience? 

Each philosophy commented upon above seems to have one foot 
on the common sense doctrine. But it appears to emphasize one ele- 
ment in it to the detriment of others. The several philosophies do 
not appear to be at one touching the element that should be empha- 
sized. Has the philosopher, in each case, exaggerated one truth at 
the expense of others? or is common sense inconsistent, and in need 
of correction at the hands of the philosopher ? 

I have no intention here of putting forward any doctrine of my 
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own. What I have to say I have said elsewhere’ as clearly as it is in 
me to say it, and there is little profit in mere repetition. I may, how- 
ever, record the conviction that each type of philosophy commented 
upon above has recognized a truth, that each truth finds its implicit 
recognition in the common sense doctrine, and that it ought to be pos- 
sible to do justice to these truths without falling into a tangle of incon- 
sistencies. It is to be expected that, from such a mutual adjustment, 
there should emerge a doctrine more moderate and less striking—per- 
haps, less interesting—than what may be looked for where the distri- 
bution of emphasis has been more one-sided. 

In closing, I may be permitted to dwell upon a point which seems 
to me to possess a greater importance than that which is usually con- 
ceded to it. It is that of the nature of the language which should be 
used even by the philosopher in discussing such problems as the one 
we have been considering. 

I have said that the concrete is the touchstone of abstract theory. 
By this I have by no means meant to indicate that abstract theory is 
to be discarded, or that abstract and even highly technical language is 
in all cases to be eschewed. I suppose no cultivated man in his senses 
would wish to rob the mathematician of his system of symbols, or to 
denude other special sciences of a labor-saving terminology which has 
been coined with much thought and care, and which fixes generally 
accepted distinctions that might easily be lost were they not em- 
balmed in certain words and phrases or even in what seem to the 
uninitiated cabalistic signs. And surely no one who has the slightest 
appreciation of the methods of science can feel justified in maintain- 
ing that trains of abstract reasoning should at every moment be in- 
terrupted by a precipitate descent upon the concrete fact which alone 
gives significance to every formula. 

Nevertheless, it remains true that the concrete is the touchstone 
of abstract theory; and it is equally true that one runs a certain risk 
in coining technical terms and in entrusting oneself to the conve- 
nience of the abstract symbol. The danger is palpably greater in 
some fields of investigation than in others. It is, I think, greatest in 
the philosophical sciences, where the facts supposed to be dealt with 
when a writer uses this or that constantly recurring technical expres- 
sion are by no means admitted by all competent judges to be facts 
at all. 

In such eases a direct return to the concrete and to common and 
familiar forms of speech may not necessarily be a mere inconvenient 
interruption of a justifiable flight. It may result in an exposure of 
the truth that the flight should never have been undertaken at all; 
it may amount to a revelation that the word or phrase one is using 

1<¢The World We Live In,’’ New York, 1912. 
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is an empty one, or that the symbolic statement carries with it a 
misconception of the experience with which one is supposed to be 
dealing. 

It is far harder to judge whether a man is talking significantly or 
aot, when he uses a language which departs widely from that of com- 
mon life, than it is when he employs the common phrases which have 
a meaning for us all. We do not habitually think in algebraic 
formule, nor can most of us check off readily the real worth of a 
statement when it is placed before us in such a form. The speaker 
may be saying something wise or he may not; it is not easy for us to 
say, and few take the trouble to find out. 

In philosophy, I do not believe that the convenience of using tech- 
nical and abstract expressions—where such can be avoided, as I be- 
lieve they may, in most instances—can counterbalance the danger 
which one incurs in having recourse to them. In support of this 
statement I shall give but two illustrations. 

Suppose one maintains: ‘‘ Every element in the objective order of 
experience may conceivably take its place in the subjective order 
also;’’ and suppose the man to whom he is speaking adds: ‘‘ And 
every element in the subjective order may take its place in the ob- 
jective order.’’ Is it as easy to judge whether one should give or 
withhold one’s assent, as it would be if the first speaker had said: 
‘‘Every aspect of every material thing can conceivably be known;”’ 
and the second had continued: ‘‘And everything that can conceiv- 
ably be known—even my dream of last night, or the centaur which I 
am now imagining—may have its place in the material world’’? 

Again. We have seen the logicians examine such a statement as 
‘*that inkstand is black,’’ turn it into ‘‘a is b,’’ and then ask them- 
selves, with shakings of the head, what mystery of identity under- 
lies the fact that a, which is a and not b, can still truly be affirmed 
to be b. Suppose we leave a and b and come back to the concrete 
statement. Is there any man, learned or unlearned, who, when he 
sits at his desk, and, raising his eyes, exclaims ‘‘that inkstand is 
black,’’ ever means to assert that one thing, which is manifestly not 
some other thing, nevertheless 7s that other thing? 

The formula is general and abstract. It fits, among others, such 
statements as ‘‘this horse is that cow,’’ and ‘‘red is not red,’’ in 
which ease it expresses the absurd. But surely this has nothing to 
do with the judgments that men pass upon the colors of the things 
about them, and gives no indication of what actually takes place in 
their minds when they form judgments. When abstract formule 
seem to result in mystification, a descent upon the concrete is, as the 
physicians say, ‘‘indicated.’’ 

Now, in dealing with percept and object, we are not in a realm 
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which belongs exclusively to the few who have appropriated the latest 
discoveries of the sciences. We are dealing with what has its place 
in the realm of common experience. Men, plain men generally, are 
more or less at home in this realm, and we can not assume that gen- 
erally received opinions are wholly to be disregarded. If we speak 
to such men in an unknown tongue, if we describe to them their fa- 
miliar experiences in abstract and unfamiliar language, they will 
certainly not understand us, and any answers they may make to our 
questions can not be of service to us. It is quite likely that, by so 
speaking, we may prevent even our colleagues, who may have a lan- 
guage of their own, from understanding us, and that we may give 
rise to profitless discussion. It is not impossible that we deceive our- 
selves as well as others, contenting ourselves with words and phrases, 
when our whole endeavor should be to bring clearly before ourselves 
the most conerete and commonplace experiences, and to overlook none 
of their aspects. 


GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





CONSONANCE AND DISSONANCE? 


HE facts of consonance and dissonance imply a large number 

of psychological problems: of sensory perception, of represen- 

tation, of judgment, and of feeling—problems which, to a great 

extent, are capable of exact experimental analysis. In the historical 

development of these problems, the psychological point of view has 

but lately been differentiated from the metaphysical, the physical, 
and the physiological. 

Helmholtz, on the basis of modern epistemology, first treated the 
subject in a purely empirical and scientific manner. Psycholog- 
ically speaking, he left to us numerous intricate, but yet not hopeless 
tasks. His theory puts the main stress upon the harmonic overtones, 
their coincidences and mutual disturbances. Though modern criti- 
cisms of this theory, such as that of Stumpf and Lipps, overshoot the 
mark, the theory itself is far from being completely satisfactory. 
It does not explain the facts of tone-combinations with no, or with 
only a few, overtones. A 

Lipps’s theory of unconscious rhythms is more metaphysical than 
scientific, and is not in accordance with ascertained facts. The the- 
ory of ‘‘fusion,’’ held by Stumpf, is based upon interesting experi- 


*This article is a summary of two lectures, given (with demonstrations) 
before the New York Branch of the American Psychological Association, and 
before the late meeting of this association at Cleveland. 
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mental results. However, aside from some discrepancies with ex- 
perience, it recurs too prematurely to a physiological hypothesis and 
neglects a complete analysis of the conscious data. 

In order to analyze all the phenomena, which the hearer con- 
sciously perceives at different intervals, the writer tested the matter 
with a large number of intervals and with independent subjects 
having no knowledge of the objective relations. Very soon he 
noticed the fundamental importance of the difference-tones for the 
perception of all the degrees of consonance and dissonance. Even 
two simple fundamentals regularly produce 5 difference-tones, the 
vibration-numbers of which are to be found by a continuous sub- 
traction of the already existing tones. Thus, for instance, the minor 
third, 500: 600 gives the difference-tones, D, 100, D, 400, D, = 
300, D, == 200, D; 100 (coincident with D,). 











In the accompanying chart the upper horizontal line symbolizes 
the continuous enlargement of an interval, starting from the unisone 
(1:1), passing through the two thirds, the fourth, the natural tri- 
tone (5:7), the fifth, the two sixths, the natural (4:7) and the minor 
seventh, to the octave (1:2). All of the changes of the difference- 
tones, corresponding to this range of intervals, are represented by 
the unbroken lines below the upper line. The vertical dimension of 
the figure signifies the pitch of the difference-tones as it increases or 
diminishes between the vibration-number zero and that of the lower 
fundamental. It is obvious that consonant intervals are character- 
ized by exceptional relations of all their partial tones. 

The general law holds that a difference-tone is related to every 
other simultaneous tone (either a primary or a combination-tone) in 
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exactly the same manner as two simultaneous primary tones are 
related to each other. They coincide and strengthen each other, if 
they are of the same pitch. They give beats, roughness, and noises, 
they produce an intermediate tone, and make each other lower or 
higher, if they are near enough together. Now, the phenomena, due 
to the difference-tones, are in exact correspondence to the degrees of 
consonance and dissonance. The most perfect consonances (unisone 
and octave) have no distinct difference-tone at all. The more imper- 
fect the consonance, the larger the number of difference-tones, and 
the greater the consequent danger of mutual disturbances. The 
fundamental phenomenon of all dissonance consists in the existence 
of a mistuned unisone at the bottom of the total acoustic complex. 
As regards the consonances and their mistunement: the purer the 
interval, the more distinct and intensive (the clearer and smoother) 
are the remaining difference-tones, most particularly the ‘‘charac- 
teristic’’ one, which always corresponds to the ratio-number 1. 

In the concrete perception of tone-combinations—on account of 
the relative frequency of the intervals and their similarity to single 
musical sounds—several associative factors cooperate. 

The objections made by Lipps and Stumpf to this theory neglect 
these associative factors. On the other hand, Stumpf, in his discus- 
sion of the theory, treats as being dissonant some intervals, such 
as 5:7, which originally are characterized in the sense of imperfect 
consonance, and only for historical reasons are excluded from our 
musical system. Finally the immediate perception of consonance 
and dissonance is not independent of the absolute pitch. Psycholog- 
ically speaking, consonance and dissonance seem to have originated 
within the limits of the human voice. 

The relations of difference-tones that we have described sys- 
tematically explain the fundamental conditions of the real phenom- 
ena of fusion and many other facts, which Stumpf’s theory does not 
pretend to explain; for instance, the dissonance of the excessive triad 
like c-e-as. 

Successive tones can be called consonant or dissonant only in a 
translated sense of the word. However, several of the phenomena 
corresponding to them, like the facts of tonica, are in part condi- 
tioned by the laws of perception of simultaneous tones.” 


FELIX KRUEGER. 
UNIVERSITY OF HALLE, GERMANY. 


? Full reports of the author’s experiments and theory are to be found in 
Philosophische Studien, Vols. 16, 17 (1900-1901); Archiv fiir die gesamte Psy- 


chologie, Vols. I., II. (1903); Psychologische Studien, Vols. I., II., IV., V. 
(1906-1910). 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Problems of Philosophy. Bertrand Russett. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Pp. viii + 253. 


This stimulating little book, one of a series written “for the general 
reader as well as the student,” contains fifteen keen essays, as follows: 
(I.) Appearance and Reality, (II.) The Existence of Matter, (III.) The 
Nature of Matter, (IV.) Idealism, (V.) Knowledge by Acquaintance and 
Knowledge by Description, (VI.) On Induction, (VII.) On Our Knowl- 
edge of General Principles, (VIII.) How a priori Knowledge is Possible, 
(IX.) The World of Universals, (X.) On Our Knowledge of Universals, 
(XI.) On Intuitive Knowledge, (XII.) Truth and Falsehood, (XIII.) 
Knowledge, Error and Probable Opinion, (XIV.) The Limits of Philo- 
sophical Knowledge, (XV.) The Value of Philosophy. 

Mr. Russell tells us in a one-page preface that he has confined himself 
to those problems in regard to which it seemed “ possible to say something 
positive and constructive, since merely negative criticism seemed out of 
place.” He has, therefore, either discussed very briefly or omitted alto- 
gether many topics much discussed by philosophers. The unpublished 
writings of Mr. G. E. Moore and Mr. J. M. Keynes, so he tells us, were of 
help to him in the formulation of his somewhat original views upon sense- 
data and induction, respectively, while the suggestions of the editor of the 
series, Professor Gilbert Murray, were of great profit. 

In this little book Mr. Russell has set his face against recent dominant 
tendencies in English thought. And, indeed, the volume constitutes further 
evidence of what may be called a rising tide of a twentieth-century Pla- 
tonism. This is not surprising; the recent emphasis upon relativism calls 
for it. That such a clear statement of Platonic realism should come from 
Cambridge is not out of keeping with her traditions. 

It is, however, not unlikely that Mr. Russell will be sharply criticized 
in some quarters for his efforts to limit the task of philosophy in the man- 
ner that he does. In his opinion, if one seeks by the study of philos- 
ophy to bolster up dogma or personal views of the universe; if one hopes 
thereby to solve the problem of evil, or even to establish the essen- 
tial rationality of the universe, he has misconceived the function of 
philosophy. Such hopes are vain. It is not a difficult matter to show that 
all notable efforts in that direction have come to nothing; the proofs set 
up do not withstand critical analysis. The ancient belief that that philo- 
sophical reflection affords some mysterious insight into the secrets of the 
universe is not to be countenanced. Philosophy is, to be sure, an attempt 
to answer ultimate questions, not after the manner of common sense or 
even of science, which in such matters is too often careless and dogmatic, 
but critically; for criticism is of the essence of philosophy. But the 
knowledge thus gained does not differ essentially from that of the special 
sciences. Most of the great thinkers of this class have based their case 
upon the self-contradictions of the world of appearance; for example, 
Kant in his conception of space, time, causality, ete. But mathematicians 
have not only shown that space, as we commonly think it, is possible, but 
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that there are many other possible kinds of space. The same thing is true 
of time. And what has happened in the case of space and time has also 
happened in the case of logic, which, far from being a “bar to possibili- 
ties,” has become “the liberator of the imagination,” and thereby offers 
not merely one world, but a wealth of possible worlds. 

Mr. Russell’s unqualified confidence in the essential features of Pla- 
tonism is shown in his examination of the doctrine that synthetic judg- 
ments @ priori are of unique character. While Kant is to be given the 
credit for the discovery of synthetic propositions, his theory that they can 
be accounted for only by the introduction of some transcendental factor of 
unity is, for Mr. Russell, merely interesting. At first blush, to be sure, 
such judgments do possess mystery; in some strange manner they seem to 
anticipate experience, or even to control it. Upon analysis this mystery 
clears away, however, and the assertion that the sum of the angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles takes its place beside the statement that 
the inkstand is upon the table. 

Kant’s effort to read logic and mathematics into nature does not con- 
clusively account for the feeling of certainty—the real problem in the case; 
for our minds are themselves part of nature. Platonism affords a reality 
that is neither physical nor mental, and thereby gives a better basis for 
a priori knowledge. Universals are such realities. We can become ac- 
quainted with these just as we become acquainted with sense-data. The 
kind of knowledge is the same. It does not follow that we will form our 
acquaintance with triangularity as early as with redness; the power of 
abstraction is not concerned here. “ Between universals, as between par- 
ticulars, there are relations of which we may be immediately aware.” 
When the unconditional assertion is made that 7 and 5 are 12, I am aware 
of such a relation between universals. And I am aware of it in the same 
way that I am aware that the inkstand is upon the table. We are aware 
of the relation; in one case it is a relation between universals, while in the 
other it is between particulars. This, then, is the long and short of a priori 
knowledge. It “deals exclusively with the relations between universals.” 
It is this that gives synthetic judgments a priori their distinctive character. 

It thus appears that “what seemed mysterious in our @ priori 
knowledge is seen to have been based upon an error,” the confu- 
sion of the general proposition with its application to actual par- 
ticulars. And this really accounts for the difference between a genuine 
a priort judgment and an empirical generalization. When it is asserted 
that all men are mortal, the meaning of the statement is understood, pro- 
vided the universals involved are understood. But “ the difference between 
an @ priori general proposition and an empirical generalization does not 
come in the meaning of the proposition; it comes in the nature of the 
evidence for it.”’ The evidence for the belief that all men are mortal rests 
upon our experience with particular instances. “ We do not believe it be- 
cause we see a connection between the universal man and the universal 
mortal.” 

There is a solid feeling as well as a strange familiarity about this ex- 
planation of a priori general propositions. It carries one back to those 
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normal explanations sometimes advanced by students whose minds are still 
unacquainted with strange doctrines in philosophies. One need not ac- 
cept Mr. Russell’s Platonic realism as applied to the universals to thor- 
oughly enjoy his keen analysis of Kant’s synthetic judgments a priori. 
I am not, however, by any means certain that Mr. Russell would not feel 
obligated to exclude the rest of us. In that event, we can be charitable; 
for it is of the essence of Platonism to be exclusive. This would explain 
his inhospitality. Nevertheless I can not see why, if one refuses to be 
pigeonholed as nominalist or conceptualist, preferring rather to regard 
universals now as conventions dependent for their existence upon the sub- 
ject’s reaction upon reality, now as more or less accurate guesses at reality 
—I can not see why he should not be inclined to accept such an explana- 
tion of general propositions. Would this not be harmonious with the rest 
of Mr. Russell’s wonderful little book ? 

One of the best things in the book is Mr. Russell’s attitude, quite un- 
conscious, I presume, towards the would-be sceptic among youthful phi- 
losophers. Most good students pass through the stage when they come for 
the first time to an examination of the presuppositions of experience, so 
strongly urged by Mr. Russell as the essential task of philosophy. They 
take up an attitude of doubt, if not of complete negation; not to do so 
would be stultifying. Whatever may be the value of the classic argument 
against the sceptic, there can be no difference of opinion about its failure 
to get at the difficulty of sincere students. It is good to see that this an- 
cient weapon finds small place in an essay that is destined to become 
classic. 

Mr. Russell’s kindly attitude towards the youthful doubters is in some 
sense of a texture with his candid statement of the value of philosophy, 
which “ is, in fact, to be sought largely in its very uncertainty.” Thus it 
liberates the mind from the prejudices of common sense and the tyranny 
of custom. “ While diminishing our feeling of certainty as to what things 
are, it greatly increases our knowledge as to what they may be; it removes 
the somewhat arrogant dogmatism of those who have never traveled into 
the region of liberating doubt, and it keeps alive our sense of wonder by 
showing familiar things in an unfamiliar aspect.” Thus the true value of 
philosophy consists in the asking of questions rather than in the answering 
of them. In so doing we uncover “ the strangeness and wonder lying just 
below the surface even in the commonest things in daily life,” and thereby 
increase the joy of life. To quote in full his concluding words, which I 
account unmatched: “ Philosophy is to be studied, not for the sake of any 
definite answers to its questions, since no definite answers can, as a rule, 
be known to be true, but rather for the sake of the questions themselves; 
because these questions enlarge our conceptions of what is possible, en- 
rich our intellectual imagination, and diminish the dogmatic assurance 
which closes the mind against speculation; but above all because, through 
the greatness of the universe which philosophy contemplates, the mind 
also is rendered great, and becomes capable of that union with the uni- 
verse which constitutes its highest good.” 

The book is written in a clear, logical style, in language free from an 
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outworn terminology reminiscent of other ages. There is a sparing 
use even of those technical terms in good standing among philosophers. 
The treatment is of such a character as to awaken interest and encourage 
inquiry. For this reason it should be especially serviceable where philos- 
ophy is a required course of study, to say nothing of the pleasure the 
general reader will take in it. One possessed of normal curiosity, after 
he has read this stimulating little book, is more than likely to find him- 
self keenly interested in the essential problems of philosophy. But, what 
is better still, he will be far from unacquainted with the characteristic 
aspects of the great world-views, and that, too, in a manner not unsym- 
pathetic. Mr. Russell’s discussion of the doctrines of those with whom 
he strongly disagrees is tactful as well as discerning; it should, therefore, 
afford an excellent point of departure. There are other features that 
commend themselves, not the least of which is the strong spirit of 
optimism with reference to the future of philosophy. This runs through- 


out the entire essay. JOHN Pickett TURNER. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The Applications of Logic. A Text-book for Students. A. T. Rostnson. 
New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. Pp. x + 219. 


Here is a book that is true to its title. In it there is not a whisper of 
those alleged problems of logic over which philosophers are wont to 
wrangle; and the cause of this happy omission doubtless lies in the 
circumstance that the author stands not in the haughty lineage of Sig- 
wart, Venn, e¢ al., but is only an ’umble teacher of English in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. This same fact also puts the little 
volume into that choice but painfully small band of works which ma- 
terially assist their readers in thinking straight and talking straight. 
Professor Robinson evidently has been dealing, these ten years past, with 
young gentlemen who care nothing about the metaphysical status of 
universals, but are acutely interested in writing lucid, convincing reports 
of electric-lighting plants and in classifying bolts, gears, and shaft- 
hangers. And so he teaches, not logic, but something immeasurably 
more precious—the art of forming and arranging opinions. 

Nearly half of his pages are filled with skilfully fashioned exercises. 
The student is required to take notes on readings and lectures, with an 
eye to seizing the logical structure of these. He is put to studying the 
connection between statements in his own conversation and private reflec- 
tions. He is called upon to make full reports of some familiar place and 
to arrange his observations into classes determined by various definite 
purposes which a writer might have. There is also served up the usual 
and inevitable array of excerpts containing peculiar or faulty inferences, 
which the student must discover. But, unlike most collections of fal- 
lacies, this one is composed chiefly of arguments on topics in which an 
educated young man of to-day may be expected to take lively interest and 
about which he ought to have definite, if not well buttressed, convictions. 
The abolition of football, the honor system in examinations, and kindred 
college issues naturally bulk large here. 
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These exercises give the book its greatest value. The well-written 
studies to which they are appended are not remarkable. They make not 
the slightest pretense of originality, and they do not rest upon a clearly 
thought-out hypothesis of logic and mental operations. This defect, how- 
ever, works little harm; for in real thinking and writing, neither teacher 
nor student need know anything save the particular aim of the particular 
line of reasoning and the subject-matter which this aim involves. Pro- 
fessor Robinson drives home this fact by word and by deed. He believes 
that genuine thinking is shaped by the thinker’s purposes, and that to 
have a definite purpose with respect to a given subject, one must be 
familiar with it at least in some of its aspects. Consistently with this 
doctrine, the author bends his efforts, not toward schematizing the stock 
fallacies and explaining how Achilles really does overtake the tortoise, 
but toward showing the student, in concrete instances, how those two 
factors, purpose and knowledge, guide his pen through small talk and 
solemn essay alike. 

The work is admirably adapted to the needs of a first course in logic 


or to an advanced course in composition. Wa ter B, PIrKIn. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


A Method of Measuring the Development of the Intelligence of Young 
Children. Aurrep Binet and Tu. Simon. Translated by Ciara Har- 
RISON Town. The Courier Company. 1912. Pp. 83. 


It is quite unnecessary to review the subject-matter of this monograph, 
since it has now been seven years since the Binet-Simon scale of tests for 
the measurement of children’s intelligence was first published in “ L’ Année 
Psychologique.” Many investigators and educators to whom the original 
articles have not been easily accessible have been awaiting a full transla- 
tion of one or more of the first-hand accounts of the series of tests, the 
methods of applying them as recommended by their originators, and some 
general discussion of their intent and significance. Because of the fact 
that “the popularity of the tests is not paralleled by accurate knowledge ” 
concerning them, Dr. Town has presented this translation of the 1911 
article in the Bulletin de la Société libre pour lEtude psychologique de 
Enfant. This is the finally revised form of the Binet-Simon scale. The 
manual contains a preface by the translator, a detailed description and 
classification of the tests, with suggestions and directions for their ad- 
ministration, a general discussion of the conditions necessary for satis- 
factory examination, and an appendix containing the series of tests ar- 
ranged in convenient age and diagnostic groups. The manual will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the psychology of tests. 

It is much to be regretted that such a timely translation should be 
marred by such a profusion of orthographical, grammatical, and typo- 
graphical errors of the most unpardonable sort. The most casual reader 
finds such words as “ verticle,” “ presumptious,” “ difinition,” “ whch,” 
“howver,” “wheher,” “useing,” “nameing,” ete; such hyphenations as 
“but-cher,” and “fee-ble”; many errors of alignment and spacing; and 
the most riotous and indiscriminate use of commas and semicolons. Of 
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the 52 pages of Part I., on “ Description of Tests,” 21 pages of the re- 
viewer’s copy of the manual contain from one to three such uncorrected 
errors, remarked in the course of a reading actuated by no intention of 
proof-reading. On the whole, however, these errors do not detract from 
the intelligibility of the translation, although such a statement as “A 
great variety or error are made by the children” (p. 12) is more or less 
ambiguous. H. L. Hotimcworru. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1912. La notion du 
miracle (pp. 225-242): A. Curpe.— An effort to exhibit the concept of the 
miracle as a special form of causality having significance for thought, 
and also, perhaps, for the cosmos. La philosophie russe contemporaine 
(pp. 243-274): G. Sexiper.— Discusses a number of different points of 
view—Wvedensky, the adversary of metaphysics, and Lapchine, his dis- 
ciple; Askoldov, an opponent of Kant; Lossky, a mystical empiricist ; 
Berdiaiew, a social and religious philosopher and an opponent of the 
separation of philosophy and life. Notes et documents. Le symptéme 
métaphysique de la neurasthénie: A. Martin. Revue critique. La phi- 
losophie de Vintuction: P. Berrot. Analyses et comptes rendus. C. 
Radulescu-Motru, Eléments de métaphysique: D. Dracuicesco. C. Lalo, 
Introduction a@ Vesthétique: L. Arréat. Van Viervliet, Esquisse d’une 
éducation de l’attention: L. Ducas. Marie Jaéll, La résonance du toucher 
et la topographie des pulpes: B. Bourpon. P. Hachet-Souplet, La genése 
des instincts: H. Pifron. Oe6csterreich, Die Phaenomenologie des Ich in 
thren Grundproblemen: J. D.-B. Laboratoire de Psychologie expéri- 
mentale de Rome: G.-L. Duprat. <A. Maire, L’euvre scientifique de 
Blaise Pascal: M. Soxovine. Branislav-Petronievics, Principien der 
Metaphysique: M. S. G. Colle, La métaphysique d’Aristote: C. Hurt. 
H. Hoffding, Personlighhetsprincipen: J. pE Coussance. Notices Bibli- 
ographiques. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. September, 
1912. Le progrés sociale comme substitution de valeurs (pp. 623-637) : 
A. CHtIaPELLi. — Progress consists in a substitution of values in which the 
energies latent in humanity are brought out and developed. Les condi- 
tions dialectiques de la philosophie de Vintuition (pp. 638-652): G. 
Marcet.— The philosophy of intuition must be established by a rational 
criticism of the idea of absolute knowledge and will stand or fall with 
that idea. L’enterprise philosophique de Renouvier (pp. 653-681): R. LE 
SavouREvUX. — Renouvier’s early work is studied to show that moral theses 
were the deepest and most permanent element of his philosophy. Etudes 
Critiques. La philosophie de Georg Simmel: A. MAMELET. Discussions. 
Une définition génétique du plan et de la ligne droite, d’aprés Leibniz et 
Lobatchevsky: G. Lecuatas. Sur les nombres de M. Russell: A. Koyrg. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Sussect oF Discussion FoR THE NExT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue Executive Committee of the American Philosophical Association, 
in order to carry out the instructions of the Association with reference to 
the discussion at the next meeting, convened on December 28, and has 
since been in correspondence concerning the matters referred to it for 
arrangement. 

The Committee early reached the decision that, in order to facilitate 
the selection of a subject for discussion, it should make itself the Com- 
mittee on Discussion. Accordingly, in that capacity, it has selected the 
problem of Values for discussion at the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Association. The Committee, after considerable discussion, has decided 
to state this problem in only the most general form and in such a way as 
will allow all parties to present their more specific points of view and to 
participate in the discussion. To this end the Committee presents: 

The Problem of the Relation of Existence and Value, including their 
relation both as facts and as concepts, and also the Relation of a Theory 
of Existence to a Theory of Value. 

The Committee realizes that even this brief formulation may be open 
to criticism, but submits it with the request that it be accepted only as a 
point of departure for the discussion of the various minor problems and 
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points of view that are involved in the general problem. With the con- 
sent of the editors of the Philosophical Review and of the JouRNAL oF 
PuitosopHy, the Committee now requests that either brief analyses, form- 
ulations, and discussions of the problem, or longer papers, be submitted 
for publication. Four members of the Committee have agreed on the ap- 
pended formulation of the problem as involving the main points to be 
discussed and as connecting the next discussion with the principal points 
raised in the recent one at Columbia University. However, this formula- 
tion is published not even as a majority report, but only as one analysis 
out of the many which the Committee hopes will be submitted either to 
Professor Woodbridge or to Professor Creighton. The Committee now 
urgently requests a number of analyses of, and papers on, the problem se- 
lected, in order that later on the Committee may use this material as a 
basis for a final formulation, if this step be deemed wise. 

The Committee wishes to announce that the invitations of Yale Uni- 
versity and of the American Psychological Association have been ac- 
cepted for the next meeting, which will consequently be held at New 
Haven on dates subsequently to be decided, though probably on December 
29, 30, and 31, 1913. A joint session will be held with the Psychological 
Association for the purpose of discussing some topic of mutual interest. 

E. G. SPauLpine, 


Secretary. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALUES 


1. Is Value (1) something which is ultimate and which attaches itself 
to “things ” independently of consciousness, or of an organic being with 
desires and aversions, or (2) is it a characteristic which a thing gets by 
its relation to the consciousness of an organic being, or to an organic 
being with desires and aversions? 

2. In either case, as concerns philosophical technique, may, or may 
not, a theory of the nature of things be successfully developed without 
reference to a theory of values, and vice versa? 

8. In both cases (under 1) what theory of relations holds for the rela- 
tion (a) between values and other “things,” (b) between a theory of 
values and a theory of the nature of other things, and how can it be shown 
that the specific theory of relations alleged to hold really does hold? 

4. Could every position taken in 3 itself be taken only in dependence 
upon a prior theory of values, or upon values themselves? 

5. Is there one fundamental standard of values, or are there more than 
one? How is the position taken here related to the positions taken with 
reference to Questions 1-4? 

E. B. McGitvary, 
W. B. Pirxin, 

H. A. OversTREET, 
E. G. SPAULDING. 














